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excursions he made to the neighbouring villages, together
with many details of his every-day life. A considerable
portion of the latter half of the book is taken up with the
recital of a curious incident that happened at Keshan during
the writer's sojourn, in which the principal actors were a
Greek woman, a Muhammedan youth and the poet himself,
who, according to his own account, played a part in the
little tragedy more prominent than admirable.

Though all in the Mihnet-Keshan is told with perfect
good-nature, and often with a kindly playfulness, it is easy
to perceive how sorely the exile yearned after his home
and the much-loved family he so often mentions; and many
a time he lets us see how bitter was his disappointment as
month succeeded month and the longed-for pardon -was still
delayed. At length his hopes were fulfilled, and clzzet re-
turned to the capital by way of Adrianople, re-entering his
native city about the middle of the Latter Jemazi of 1239
(February, 1824), after an absence of exactly one year.

The interest of the Mihnet-Keshan is twofold; on the
one hand it offers a picture of provincial life in European
Turkey in the closing years of the old regime, on the other
it affords us the opportunity of making the intimate per-
sonal acquaintance of an eminent and famous Ottoman
official. For clzzet is not content with giving merely an
account, however detailed, of his travels and experiences,
he avails himself of every opportunity that crops up to ex-
press his own views and opinions on all manner of subjects.
The poem thus in some places partakes of the character
of a common-place book, as in others it resembles an itine-
rary or even a diary, a state of matters which naturally
results in medley so far as subject is concerned. This clzzet
perceives and congratulates himself upon, either unconscious
of or indifferent to its fatal effect upon his poem as a